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THE  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED IN  WEST  VIRGINIA  * 


EST  VIRGINIA  is  trailing  far  behind  many  other 


states  in  caring  for  its  blind  and  visually  handi- 


capped children.  So  little  have  we  done  for  these 
unfortunates  that  in  formulating  any  program  in  their 
behalf  we  would  be  starting  almost  from  scratch. 

Numerous  states  have  official  commissions  for  the 
blind  and  the  visually  handicapped,  whose  work  is  aided 
and  supplemented  by  official  departments  of  education  and 
social  welfare  and  by  non-official  welfare  agencies.  Schools 
are  provided  for  the  blind,  and  sight-saving  classes  for  the 
visually  handicapped.  Official  and  non-official  organiza- 
tions perform  an  important  duty  in  the  marketing  of  pro- 
ducts made  by  the  blind,  and  in  finding  employment  for 
graduates  of  the  schools  for  the  blind.  They  strive  to  keep 
the  public  informed  of  the  ability  and  accomplishments  of 
the  blind  through  the  press  and  by  posters,  cinemas,  lec- 
tures and  exhibits. 

IWIOST  important  of  all,  numerous  states  have  recognized 
the  value  of  examination  and  medical  and  surgical 
treatment  of  the  blind.  Also  of  educating  parents  in  the 
prevention  and  cure,  as  well  as  a  correction  of  any  im- 
pairment which  may  happen  to  the  eyes  of  their  children. 

It  is  true  that  the  State  Health  Department  has  ren- 
dered some  valuable  service,  but  owing  to  their  decreased 
budget,  this  assistance  has  been  limited  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  other  instances,  all  that  the  state 
of  West  Virginia  has  done  is  to  establish  two  schools  for 

*  Reprinted  from  the  West  Virginia  Medical  Journal,  July,  1933. 
Prepared  for  the  West  Virginia  State  White  House  Conference  on 
Child  Health  and  Protection. 
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the  blind;  one  for  white  students,  being  situated  at  Rom- 
ney ;  the  other  for  negroes,  at  Institute.  We  have  not  even 
a  census  of  the  blind  and  semi-sighted  of  the  state.  It  is 
estimated,  hov^ever,  that  the  number  thus  afflicted  is  ap- 
proximately 3,500.  Of  these  according  to  an  estimate  by 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hathav^ay,  associate  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  at  least 
424  are  of  school  age.  However,  she  says  the  total  is  prob- 
ably closer  to  850. 


ARTICLES  MADE  IN  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT,  WEST 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Yet  the  average  enrollment  at  the  Romney  school  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  but  106.8,  and  it  is  only  through 
the  ceaseless  and  diligent  efforts  of  Mr.  Parley  DeBerry, 
superintendent  of  the  school,  that  the  number  of  students 
has  reached  the  present  total.  When  Mr.  DeBerry  re- 
turned to  the  school  as  its  administrative  head  in  1923,  the 
enrollment  for  the  previous  year  had  been  only  60.  Since 
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his  return,  the  student  body  has  increased  steadily  until, 
for  the  school  year  1932-1933,  it  has  reached  115.  For 
these  encouraging  results,  Mr.  DeBerry  deserves  to  be 
commended. 

THE  average  attendance  at  the  colored  school  at  Institute 
'  has  been  22  since  opening  of  the  school  in  1926,  the 
ages  of  the  students  ranging  from  8  to  26.  The  school 
superintendent  estimates  there  are  between  125  and  150 
blind  negroes  in  the  state,  one-third  of  these  having  been 
born  blind,  and  two-thirds  having  lost  their  sight  through 
injury. 


ORCHESTRA,  WEST  VIRGINIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  enrollment  of  these  two  schools  discloses  how  la- 
mentably indifferent  and  haphazard  is  the  state  system  of 
caring  for  its  blind  and  visually  handicapped  citizens. 


I  CANNOT  say  too  much  in  praise  of  these  two  schools, 
and  the  men  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  them. 
I  know  from,  experience  that  the  executives  and  faculties  of 
the  schools  are  sincerely  interested  in  serving  the  visually 
afflicted;  are  doing  their  utmost  to  educate  and  otherwise 
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improve  the  well-being  of  the  blind,  and  are  obtaining  as 
good  results  as  possible.  Their  only  regret  is  that  under 
existing  circumstances  they  are  unable  to  do  more.  It  is 
obvious  that  through  lack  of  facilities  they  are  unable  to 
reach  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  need  help  and  train- 
ing, and  are  inadequately  assisting  those  they  are  able  to 
reach. 

\  A /ITH  no  census  for  guidance,  there  can  be  no  systematic 
enrollment  of  students ;  through  the  hit-or-miss  me- 
thods, which  must  need  be  used,  many  who  should  be  in 
the  blind  school  are  overlooked.  Enrollment  is  made  still 
more  difficult  because  of  the  remoteness  of  many  communi- 
ties of  the  state,  and  by  the  hostility  of  parents  who, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  are  primitive  and  ignorant. 

At  the  two  schools,  there  is  no  provision  for  even  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  eyes  of  the  students,  much  less 
for  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  those  who  thus  might 
be  helped.  There  is  no  system  of  follow-up  work,  nor  is 
there  any  plan  of  helping  the  students  after  they  have 
been  graduated.  The  state  makes  it  compulsory  for  the 
blind  children  to  go  to  school,  spends  money  upon  their 
education,  and  then  casts  them  into  a  highly  competitive 
society  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  can. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  not  only  to  educate 
and  train  its  blind,  but  also  to  guide  them  when  they  leave 
the  protection  of  the  schools.  There  are  no  agencies  in 
the  state,  official  or  otherwise,  to  assist  the  graduates  of  the 
schools  in  obtaining  employment,  in  marketing  the  articles 
they  are  trained  to  make,  or  in  educating  the  public  that 
the  blind  can  be  of  use. 

THE  placement  of  graduates  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
in  gainful  occupation  is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
in  West  Virginia.    Superintendents  DeBerry  and  Hill,  Mr. 
W.  S.  Dodrill,  Mr.  R.  M.  Golladay,  principal  of  the  Romney 
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school,  Mr.  C.  C.  Cerone,  a  blind  teacher  in  the  school,  and 
graduates  themselves  are  all  in  accord  that  something  must 
be  done  to  assist  the  blind  in  finding  employment. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  the  blind  are  extremely 
sensitive  and  easily  discouraged.  Left  alone,  as  they  are 
at  present,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  compete  on  anything 
approaching  equal  terms  with  the  sighted,  they  descend  to 
begging  in  the  streets  or  return  to  their  homes,  sometimes 
filthy  and  squalid  shacks,  there  to  lead  the  shiftless,  aim- 
less life  of  the  pauper,  marry  and  bring  sightless  or  visually 
defective  children  into  the  world. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  that  no- 
where in  the  entire  country  is  there  an  institution  of 
higher  learning  for  the  blind,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  sometime  in  the  near  future,  the  Federal  Government 
will  erect,  maintain  and  support  a  college  wherein  the  blind 
may  be  educated  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  state  has  made  no  provision  at  all  for  sight-saving 
classes;  the  two  schools  are  concerned  only  with  the  blind. 
At  this  juncture,  we  should  differentiate  between  the  two 
general  classifications.  By  the  blind  is  meant  persons  who 
are  totally  without  sight;  by  the  visually  handicapped  is 
meant  persons  whose  vision  ranges  from  20|70  to  20 1 200, 
or  those  whose  vision  is  so  defective  they  cannot  or  should 
not  make  use  of  ordinary  print. 

THE  first  step  in  any  comprehensive  plan  of  fulfilling 


our  obligation  to  the  blind  and  semi-sighted  should  be 
the  creation  of  a  state  commission  for  the  blind.  The 
commission  should  consist  of  at  least  three  members,  one 
of  whom  should  be  from  the  blind,  one  other  of  whom 
should  be  thoroughly  experienced  in  work  among  the  blind, 
and  the  third  an  individual  who  has  always  been  interested 
in  such  very  meritorious  service. 

It  is  advisable  that  one  of  the  membership  should  be 
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sightless,  because  the  blind  have  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  people  who  are  similarly  handicapped,  of  their  prob- 
lems, ambitions,  capabilities  and  personalities.  The  com- 
mission should  be  non-political  and  thus  not  subject  to 
changes  in  the  state  government.  This  should  hold  true 
also  of  the  administrations  of  the  schools  for  the  blind. 
A  more  permanent  program  can  be  promulgated  and  more 
beneficial  results  can  be  obtained  if  there  is  assurance  that 
the  personnel  will  not  be  ousted  and  policies  and  practices 
altered  or  discarded  with  every  change  in  the  state  admini- 
stration at  Charleston. 

When  organized,  this  commission  for  the  blind  should 
map  out  its  program  in  accordance  with  suggestions  to  be 
made  at  this  conference,  and  with  the  best  practices  ob- 
taining in  other  states.  Since  we  are  laggard  in  recogniz- 
ing our  responsibility  to  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped, 
we  can  benefit  by  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done 
elsewhere;  we  do  not  have  to  go  through  the  process  of 
trial  and  error.  We  can  profit,  also,  by  the  counsel  and 
experience  of  non-official  national  and  state  organizations 
for  the  blind. 

I  am  not  so  optimistic  as  to  believe  we  can  persuade 
the  state  legislature  immediately  to  grant  us  all  that  we 
deem  necessary  or  desirable.  But  if  we  can  secure  the 
creation  of  a  commission  for  the  blind  and  an  appropria- 
tion to  start  it  functioning,  we  shall  be  well  on  the  way 
toward  our  goal.  With  the  two  schools  already  established 
as  a  nucleus  or  starting  point,  the  commission  can  build 
up  its  complete  program  slowly,  but  each  successive  step 
should  be  taken  with  the  entire  program  constantly  in 
mind  so  that  all  its  parts  will  be  coordinated  and  correlated. 

AT  THE  beginning,  the  commission  would  be  largely 
dependent,  no  doubt,  for  assistance  upon  private  wel- 
fare societies  in  the  counties  of  the  state,  and  .  upon  any 
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other  group  or  organization  interested  in  sociological  and 
educational  problems.  At  all  times,  it  should  work  har- 
moniously with  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Publ;ite 
Health  Council,  and  the  Department  of  Education  and,  even 
after  it  has  become  solidly  established,  encourage  the  co- 
operation of  private  welfare  clubs  and  groups,  because 
their  aid  is  not  only  highly  desirable  but,  on  account  of 
the  scope  of  the  work,  necessary  and  almost  indispensable. 

THE  FIRST  step  of  the  commission  should  be  the  taking 


*  of  a  census  of  all  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
in  the  state.  For  this  work,  only  interested  persons  of 
tact,  resourcefulness  and  courage  should  be  selected,  for 
enumerating  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped  in  this 
state  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  might  be  apparent. 

As  previously  stated,  many  communities  of  the  state 
are  not  easily  accessible,  and  not  a  few  of  our  people  are 
backward,  shiftless  and  antagonistic.  They  cannot  be 
coerced  into  giving  desired  information  but,  like  children, 
they  can  be  led  into  cooperating  with  those  vested  with 
authority.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  Mr.  W.  S. 
Dodrill,  an  instructor  in  the  school  at  Romney,  who  has 
travelled  more  than  30,000  miles  in  transporting  students. 
On  a  few  occasions,  Mr.  Dodrill  actually  risked  his  life  in 
going  to  the  homes  of  the  blind  children,  so  hostile  were  the 
parents. 

THE  census  enumerators  should  also  be  trained  in  giving 


simple,  but  effective,  tests  in  order  to  list  and  properly 
classify  all  the  blind  and  semi-sighted  in  the  state.  It 
should  be  stressed,  however,  that  a  census  is  of  no  value 
unless  or  until  we  are  prepared  to  put  to  use  the  informa- 
tion it  contains. 

The  primary  and  most  important  purpose  of  the  com- 
mission should  be  the  prevention,  correction  and  cure  of  de- 
fects and  diseases  of  the  eye.    There  is  much  to  be  accom- 
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plished  in  this  state  in  prevention  and  rehabilitation.  To  il- 
lustrate the  point,  I  shall  cite  my  personal  experience  at  the 
Romney  school. 

I  ATE  in  1930,  permission  was  obtained  to  examine  the 
students  in  the  school.    Of  the  114  students  then  enroll- 
ed, I  found  that  surgery  would  be  helpful  to  27.  I  agreed  to 


With  the  exception  of  the  third  girl  from  the  left,  all  of  the 
children  in  the  above  picture  received  normal  vision  through  opera- 
tions performed  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Blaydes,  Bluefield  surgeon.  The  opera- 
tions were  performed  during  the  summers  of  1931  and  1932  at  St. 
Lukes  Hospital,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  Three  of  these  children  entered 
the  public  schools  last  year. 

do  the  surgical  work  without  compensation  of  any  kind,  if 
money  would  be  provided  for  the  transportation  and  hos- 
pitalization of  the  students  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Blue- 
field.  Although  only  about  $3,000  was  required,  we  ran  in- 
to many  difficulties.    We  tried  several  sources,  official  and 
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non-ofRcial,  without  results.  Finally,  however,  Mr.  De- 
Berry,  undaunted  by  previous  failures,  laid  the  problem  be- 
fore the  Lions  Club  at  Romney  and  to  their  honor  and  glory 
be  it  recorded  that  the  Lions  Clubs  of  the  entire  state  quick- 
ly and  generously  provided  the  necessary  $3,000. 

TTHE  operations  were  started  during  the  summer  vacation 
period  of  1931,  with  Mr.  Dodrill  transporting  the  chil- 
dren from  their  homes  to  Bluefield.    Of  the  27  children  who 


I 


The  boy  at  the  left  was  the  first  of  the  students  from  the  West 
Virginia  School  for  the  Blind  to  be  operated  on,  and  the  first  to  get 
normal  vision.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  attended  public  school 
and  has  made  splendid  progress.  The  other  boys  in  the  picture  re- 
ceived enough  vision  to  enable  them  to  earn  an  independent  living. 


received  surgical  treatment,  9  entered  public  school  with 
normal  sight,  2  were  not  benefitted  and  the  other  16  re- 
ceived vision  in  degree  from  20|50  to  20 1 200,  or  enough 
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vision  to  go  about  like  normal  persons  and  to  earn  an  in- 
dependent living. 

Looking  upon  this  narrowly  and  from  the  economic 
point  of  view  only,  we  can  see  that  the  entrance  of  the  9 
children  in  the  public  schools  saved  the  state  $3,600  per 
annum,  for  Mr.  DeBerry  has  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
training  the  blind  at  the  Romney  school  is  $400.00  a  year 
per  student.    This  saving  for  one  year,  you  will  observe, 


Some  of  the  students  from  the  School  for  the  Blind  who  were 
greatly  helped  by  surgery.  The  second  girl  from  the  left  received 
normal  vision  and  is  attending  a  public  school.  The  boy  in  the 
picture  could  not  tell  daylight  from  dark  before  the  operations, 
now  he  can  see  to  travel  and  work. 


exceeded  the  total  cost  of  transporting  and  hospitalizing 
the  entire  group  of  students,  and  yet  we  had  to  depend  upon 
the  Lions  Clubs,  a  private  organization,  to  provide  the 
funds. 
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A  CCORDING  to  Mr.  DeBerry's  calculations,  in  which  it 
^  is  pointed  out  that  the  average  student  attends  the 
Romney  school  for  six  years,  the  state  saved,  through  the 
restoration  of  normal  sight  to  the  9  students,  a  total  of 
$21,600.  This  sum  can  be  considered  the  minimum  sav- 
ing, for  it  does  not  take  into  account  the  financial  assistance 
that  must  be  given  blind  persons  outside  the  school  by  the 
communities  in  which  they  reside  for  life.    Taking  into 


NELLIE  COPLEY 

After  graduating  from  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  1931, 
Nellie  Copley  was  operated 
on  several  times  for  Con- 
genital cataracts.  She  now 
has  normal  vision.  She  has 
learned  to  read  print,  to 
write  long  hand  and  gradu- 
ated from  business  college 
since  receiving  her  sight. 


consideration  the  16  students  who  received  from  20|50  to 
201200  vision,  while  they  are  continuing  their  education  at 
the  Romney  school,  yet  when  they  have  finished  the  course 
of  study  there,  instead  of  having  to  return  to  their  homes, 
there  to  be  a  financial  burden  on  the  community  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  these  students  have  enough  vision 
to  go  out  and  earn  their  own  living.  It  is  my  estimate  that 
such  community  cost  is,  at  least,  $600.00  a  year  for  each 
blind  person. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  restoration  of 
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sight  to  the  blind  results  in  a  very  substantial  monetary 
saving  to  the  state  and  its  communities.  None  of  this,  of 
course,  takes  into  consideration  the  incalculable  social 
value  of  vision  from  the  standpoint  of  both  society  and  the 
individual  students  themselves. 

Please  note:  If  so  much  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out state  aid  or  official  backing  of  any  kind  from  the  legis- 
lature, how  much  more  could  be  achieved  with  govern- 
mental support. 


The  first  two  boys  from  the  left  received  work  and  travel  vision. 
The  third  is  attending  high  school  at  Wayne,  West  Virginia,  and 
the  fourth,  through  treatment,  has  normal  vision  in  one  eye  and 
is  attending  public  school  in  Logan,  West  Virginia. 

IWIORE  of  the  students  could  have  been  helped  had  they 
received  proper  attention  earlier  in  life.    This  is  true 
of  many  of  the  other  blind  and  visually  handicapped  of  the 
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state,  about  20%  of  whom,  I  do  not  doubt,  could  be  helped 
even  now. 

To  indicate  what  might  be  accomplished  here  by  med- 
ical and  surgical  treatment  and  educational  measures,  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  Wayne  county  where ' 
there  are  about  80  blind  persons,  numbers  of  whom  are! 
inter-related.  These  persons  inter-marry,  propagate  and; 
pass  on  their  eye  diseases  to  their  offsprings. 

A  MONG  the  eye  diseases  which  takes  its  toll  in  West  Vir- 
^  ginia  is  trachoma.  For  many  years,  trachoma  was  a 
serious  epidemic  among  the  mountaineers  of  this  state  and, 
indeed,  it  still  is.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
cooperated  with  the  West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Health 
in  trachoma  eradication  work  from  October,  1915,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1918.  During  that  time,  a  small  field  hospital  was 
maintained  at  Welch  where,  in  the  period  of  35  months, 
655  cases  of  trachoma  were  hospitalized.  Of  these,  218  had 
corneal  opacities,  5  were  found  entirely  blind,  8  were  blind 
in  one  eye  and  63  were  found  with  entropions  needing  re- 
pair. Most  of  the  patients  came  from  Cabell,  Kanawha, 
Lincoln,  Logan,  McDowell,  Mingo,  Raleigh,  Roane,  Wayne 
and  Wyoming  counties. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Rice,  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  who  is  now  engaged  in  trachoma  work  at 
Rolla,  Missouri,  has  informed  me  that  so  many  severe  cases 
of  trachoma  from  West  Virginia  are  being  received  at  the 
Trachoma  Hospital  in  Richmond,  Kentucky,  that  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  disease  must  still  be  highly  prevalent  in  this 
state.  Yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  check  trachoma  here 
since  1918.  Dr.  Rice  states  that  ''if  the  percentage  runs  in 
West  Virginia  as  it  does  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  about 
14  percent  of  all  trachoma  cases  found  would  have  vision 
of  20 1 200  or  less  in  both  eyes."  In  other  words,  they  would 
be  classed  as  visually  handicapped  or  worse. 
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CONGENITAL  cataracts  and  strabismus  are  other  ail- 


ments  of  the  eye  that  are  correctable.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  the  loss  of  vision  because  of  strabismus ;  even  a 
lay  person  can  recognize  a  cross-eye.  But  what  is  not  real- 
ized, even  by  some  physicians,  is  that  a  squint  that  is  not 
corrected  before  the  age  of  7  is  almost  certain  to  result  in 
the  permanent  loss  of  sight  in  the  turning  eye. 

To  be  certain  that  defects  and  diseases  of  the  eye  that 
can  be  corrected,  cured  or  alleviated  are  not  neglected,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  provide  means  for 
the  examination  of  students  as  they  enroll  at  the  schools  for 
the  blind  and  of  semi-sighted  children  of  pre-school  age  at 
convenient  centers,  or  in  their  homes.  Cases  requiring  sur- 
gical or  medical  attention  should  be  carefully  catalogued 
and  followed  up,  the  services  of  nurses  trained  in  eye  work 
being  essential  in  this  program. 

IT  IS  a  much  discussed  and  still  unsettled  question  as  to 
where  the  duty  of  physicians  ends  and  of  the  state  be- 
gins, but  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  in  the  beginning  and 
until  the  state  provided  sufficient  funds,  accredited  and  in- 
terested ophthalmologists  would  be  willing  to  make  exami- 
nations and  provide  treatment  gratuitously  and  to  cooper- 
ate at  all  times  with  the  commission  in  other  ways,  such  as 
conducting  clinics  and  addressing  public  meetings  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  It  is  too  much  of  an  encroachment, 
however,  to  expect  them  and  other  practitioners  to  give 
extensive  treatments  or  perform  surgical  operations  with- 
out remuneration  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

r^XAMINATION  of  the  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
should  not  end  with  the  eye;  a  complete  physical  exam- 
ination is  desirable  and  often  necessary,  for  a  visually 
afflicted  child,  especially  if  he  has  received  no  attention  dur- 
ing his  pre-school  years,  is  likely  to  need  other  treatment. 
Many  of  the  blind  and  semi-sighted  children  of  this  state 
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are  improperly  or  inadequately  nourished  and  their  bodies 
are  likely  to  be  undeveloped  because  of  lack  of  exercise. 
For  this  reason,  schools  for  the  blind  and  classes  for  the 
visually  handicapped  must  provide  recreational  exercise. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  commission,  also,  to  provide 
training  that  will  enable  blind  and  semi-sighted  children  of 
pre-school  age  to  lead  normal  lives.  Children  thus  afflict- 
ed are  inclined  to  shun  the  company  of  playmates.  They 
come  to  believe  that  because  of  their  afflictions  they  are 
freaks  or  oddities.  Thus  they  are  liable  to  develop  psy- 
choses that  will  prove  harmful  in  later  life  and  that  will 
make  more  difficult  their  subsequent  training.  They  must 
be  taught  to  play  like  other  children,  to  do  things  for  them- 
selves, and  to  mingle  with  sighted  children  as  far  as  fea- 
sible. 

IN  THE  prevention  of  eye  defects  and  ailments,  there  is 
much  to  be  accomplished.  The  key  to  prevention  is 
education  and  to  educate  the  backward  adults  of  the  state 
is  a  task  of  no  small  proportions.  Yet  it  can  and  must  be 
done  if  the  state  is  to  do  its  duty  fully. 

When  it  comes  to  the  elimination  of  preventable  ac- 
cidents to  the  eye,  education  is  our  only  ally.  Parents  must 
be  instructed  to  guard  against  the  use  by  their  children  of 
dangerous  toys,  such  as  bow^s  and  arrows,  air  rifles  and 
sharp-edged  playthings ;  children  should  be  taught  the  prop- 
er use  of  common  household  utensils,  such  as  can  openers, 
scissors  and  knives. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  appalling  damage  that 
used  to  be  done  by  explosives  at  Fourth  of  July.  While 
these  accidents  have  been  steadily  declining,  they  are  still 
much  too  frequent.  Therefore,  playing  with  firecrackers 
and  other  explosives  should  be  discouraged.  And  at  all 
times,  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  injured  eye  should 
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receive  immediate  attention  to  guard  against  sympathetic 
ophthalmia. 

\ A/ORKERS  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  danger 
•  *  of  eye  injuries  must  be  educated  into  the  use  of  gog- 
gles. These  protectors  have  saved  many  an  eye,  even  when 
the  face  has  been  badly  scarred.  Yet  few  corporations 
provide  goggles  for  their  workers  or  insist  upon  their  use 
when  they  do.  And,  since  workers  are  inclined  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  superiors,  it  should  be  mandatory  that 
while  they  are  in  the  department  where  the  eye  hazards 
exist  all  persons  wear  goggles,  from  the  company  president 
to  the  office  boy. 

In  the  plants  of  the  Pullman  Company,  the  goggle 
rule  applies  to  everyone  and  the  company's  record  of  eye 
injuries  is  astonishingly  clean.  This  company's  splendid 
record,  indeed,  strikingly  illustrates  how  important  is  the 
use  of  goggles.  These  safeguards  save  not  only  eyes  but 
c(>mpen3ation  that  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  company 
or  insurance  concerns  in  case  of  injury.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  our  state  commission  to  demonstrate  these  facts 
to  corporations  so  that  they  can  see  graphically  how  they 
and  insurance  companies  can  benefit,  as  well  as  the  workers, 
through  the  use  of  goggles. 

N  several  cases,  I  have  observed  that  when  a  worker  suf- 
fers general  and  severe  injuries,  injury  to  his  eyes  is 
overlooked  so  that  when  he  recovers  from  his  bodily  hurts 
he  is  faced  with  blindness.  I  should  like  to  urge,  therefore, 
that  the  compensation  commissioner  be  on  guard  for  this 
class  of  cases  and  to  investigate,  whenever  there  is  such 
apparent  negligence,  why  the  eye  injuries  were  not  pro- 
perly cared  for. 

In  the  conservation  of  vision,  it  is  necessary  to  stress 
the  importance  of  proper  illumination,  the  tiring  effect  of 
glare,  the  need  of  brief  but  periodic  rest  from  concentrated 
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reading  and  the  strain  resulting  from  reading  in  trains 
or  moving  vehicles. 

THE  curriculum  of  schools  for  the  blind  presents  a  prob- 
lem that  is  very  difficult  of  solution.  This  difficulty 
is  aggravated  by  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
industrial  methods.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  rapid  and 
almost  complete  change  from  hand  production  to  machine 
production;  yet  the  blind  must  depend,  as  they  are  pre- 
sently trained,  upon  hand  production.  Cognizant  of  our 
changing  trends,  schools  for  the  blind  are  somewhat  in  a 
quandrary  as  to  what  vocations  to  teach.  In  several  states, 
however,  the  usual  instruction  in  piano  tuning,  broom  and 
mop  making,  rug  weaving,  chair  bottoming,  basketry  and 
similar  crafts  is  now  augmented. 

In  New  York  and  Missouri,  for  instance,  the  blind  are 
trained  in  factory  and  office  work,  the  management  of  news 
and  confectionery  stands,  salesmanship,  insurance  under- 
writing and  the  management  of  small  businesses.  In  Mis- 
souri, the  blind  are  profitably  engaged  in  more  than  120 
different  classes  of  occupation,  ranging  from  wood  cutting 
to  the  ministry. 

AT  PRESENT,  there  is  only  one  shop  or  factory  in  the 
entire  state  that  employs  blind  persons.  That  is  the 
Union  Mission,  Inc.,  of  Charleston.  Mr.  Pat  B.  Withrow, 
its  superintendent,  is  to  be  commended  for  employing  the 
blind,  but  unfortunately  he  is  able  to  employ  a  scant  half 
dozen. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  one  of  the  duties  of  the  con- 
templated State  Commission  to  obtain  and  provide  emr 
ployment  for  the  blind,  but  pending  the  creation  of  such  a 
body  some  other  way  must  be  discovered.  For  the  present, 
the  facilities  of  an  appropriation  for  the  blind  schools  might 
be  increased  to  accomplish  this  end.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested by  executives  and  teachers  of  the  Komney  school 
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that  the  state  lend  to  capable  graduates  the  small  amount 
of  capital  required  to  set  them  up  in  business.  Materials 
could  be  supplied  them  at  wholesale  prices.  Their  pro- 
ducts possibly  could  be  purchased  by  the  state  and  munici- 
pal governments  in  quantities  sufficient  to  fill  their  actual 
need  of  such  articles.  Since  the  Lions  International  is  dedi- 
cated to  service  for  the  blind,  members  of  the  Lions  Clubs 
in  this  state  could  be  of  material  help  by  employing,  when- 
ever feasible,  graduates  of  the  blind  school.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  the  Lions  Clubs  in  Missouri  are 
assisting  their  state  commission. 

NEWS  and  confectionery  stands  in  courthouses  and  other 
government  buildings  could  be  leased  to  the  graduates. 
Materials  and  tools  might  be  furnished  those  who  work  at 
home,  the  state  assisting  in  the  marketing  of  the  finished 
products.  Shops  for  the  blind,  maintained  and  supervised 
by  the  state,  are  much  to  be  desired,  the  workers  to  be  paid 
for  their  labor  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  union 
wage  scale.  These  suggestions  will  bring  to  mind  other 
ways  in  which  the  blind  could  be  assisted  in  getting  a  start. 

Now  we  must  give  consideration  to  the  semi-sighted. 
Because  of  their  seriously  defective  vision,  these  children 
cannot  be  educated  either  profitably  or  adequately  without 
specialized  teaching  and  equipment.  They  should  not  be 
educated  in  schools  for  the  blind,  nor  wholly  in  classes  for 
those  with  normal  vision,  for  the  three  classifications  are 
distinct  and  their  requirements  different.  For  the  visually 
handicapped,  the  approach  is  visual  and  auditory;  for  the 
blind,  it  is  tactile  and  auditory. 

IN  OTHER  states,  sight-saving  classes  are  conducted  in 
'  the  public  schools.  The  visually  handicapped  are  pro- 
vided with  special  sight-saving  equipment,  such  as  books 
with  large  type  and  pens  and  pencils  with  broad  points. 
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When  there  is  no  text  available  with  large  type,  the 
teacher  reads  from  the  regulation  text.  The  pupils  are 
kept  apace  with  those  in  the  corresponding  normal  classes, 
for  they  attend  the  special  classes  only  when  it  is  necessary 
to  use  their  eyes  in  reading  or  studying  maps.  For  recita- 
tion, they  return  to  the  normal  classrooms.  It  is  essential 
that  this  procedure  be  followed  so  that  the  semi-sighted  can 
mingle  as  much  as  possible  with  the  children  of  normal 
vision.    Thus  morbid  introspection  is  forestalled. 

At  the  start,  sight-saving  classes  could  be  organized 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  largest  cities,  and  in  the  small 
centers  as  greater  state  aid  became  available.  According 
to  the  most  recent  statistics  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  there  would  be  approximately  30 
visually-handicapped  children  in  Huntington;  27  in  Char- 
leston; 14  in  Wheeling;  15  in  Parkersburg;  10  in  Morgan- 
town;  and  12  in  Bluefield. 

"THE  county  class  is  being  tested  in  a  number  of  places 


where  either  the  county  seat  or  some  other  central  point 
having  good  transportation  facilities  and  a  consolidated 
school  is  selected,  and  a  sight-saving  class  established  in 
this  school.  For  the  children  in  rural  districts  who  cannot 
be  accommodated  by  either  of  these  methods,  there  are 
other  possibilities. 

Occasionally  a  child  is  boarded  in  a  city  having  such 
a  class,  but  more  frequently  sight-saving  material  is  sup- 
plied him  in  the  rural  school  which  he  attends  and  the 
teacher  is  assisted  in  making  use  of  this  material  through 
correspondence.  As  this  is  largely  and  educational  prob- 
lem, the  commission  for  the  blind  would  necessarily  work 
in  close  association  with  the  Department  of  Education,  but 
it  would  evolve  upon  the  commission  to  enumerate  the 
semi-sighted,  to  train  the  teachers,  and  to  supply  the  sight- 
saving  material  required.    Since  education  is  compulsory, 
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it  should  be  made  available  in  an  assimilable  form.  The 
state,  therefore,  should  contribute  its  share  of  the  expense 
for  this  work. 


HERE  are  several  ways  in  which  the  state  may  help 


pay  the  expense  of  educating  the  visually  handicapped 
child.  It  may  be  done  as  a  per  capita  appropriation,  as 
in  Minnesota,  Ohio  and  other  states;  or  as  a  sum  appor- 
tioned by  the  legislature,  as  in  Massachusetts;  or  as  a 
part  of  the  teachers'  salaries,  as  in  New  Jersey ;  or  by  the 
equalization  plan,  as  in  New  York.  Under  the  equalization 
method,  the  same  amount  is  contributed  by  the  state  for 
ten  pupils  in  a  sight-saving  class  as  is  contributed  for 
twenty-seven  in  the  regular  grade.  A^ccording  to  Mrs. 
Hathaway,  the  per  capita  method  has  proved  the  best  be- 
cause it  allows  a  certain  amount  for  equipment,  which  is 
not  always  possible  under  the  other  plans. 

C"DUCATION  of  the  semi-sighted  is  a  tremendous  pro- 
position  in  itself  that  is  being  worked  out  fairly  satis- 
factorily in  other  states.    It  is  an  obligation  that  we  should 
assume  immediately. 

To  recapitulate :  A  commission  for  the  blind  should 
be  created  by  the  state  legislature.  The  commission  should 
be  non-political  and  its  members  should  be  paid  salaries 
sufficiently  high  to  attract  educated,  experienced,  interested 
and  competent  persons.  Sufficient  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  permit  the  commission  to  function  efficiently 
and  thoroughly.  The  commission  should  be  authorized  and 
petitioned  to  carry  out  and  fulfill  the  following  duties : 

1.  To  prepare  and  maintain  a  complete  register  of  the 
blind  and  the  visually  handicapped  within  this  state  and  to 
collate  information  concerning  their  physical  condition, 
cause  of  blindness  and  such  additional  information  as  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose; 
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2.  To  investigate  and  report  to  the  proper  authorities 
at  prescribed  periods  the  condition  of  the  blind  and  the 
visually  handicapped,  with  recommendations  concerning 
the  best  methods  of  relief  for  them; 

3.  To  adopt  measures  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
blindness ; 

4.  To  establish  and  maintain  at  convenient  centers, 
shops  and  workrooms  for  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
capable  of  useful  labor,  and  to  provide  superintendence 
and  other  assistance  therefor  and  instruction  therein; 

5.  To  compensate  the  persons  thus  employed  in  accord- 
ance with  prevailing  wage  scales  for  such  kind  of  labor; 

6.  To  provide  means  for  the  marketing  of  the  products 
of  the  blind; 

7.  To  act  as  a  bureau  of  information  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  employment  for  the  blind  elsewhere  than  in 
the  state  shops  and  workrooms; 

8.  To  procure  and  furnish  materials,  tools,  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  blind  persons  engaged  in  home  industries  and 
to  buy  and  sell  the  products  of  the  blind  wherever  and 
however  produced  within  the  state; 

9.  To  assist  worthy  blind  persons  in  establishing  their 
own  business  by  furnishing  capital  through  loans  to  be  re- 
paid in  easy  installments; 

10.  To  conduct  educational  campaigns  to  promote  in- 
terest in  work  for  the  blind  and  semi-sighted,  and  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  blindness; 

11.  To  cooperate  closely,  in  carrying  out  its  purposes, 
v/ith  other  state  departments  and  bureaus,  non-official  or- 
ganizations and  groups,  and  the  medical  profession; 
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12.  To  receive  and  utilize  in  carrying  out  its  prescri- 
bed duties,  donations  and  bequests  from  private  or  other 
sources; 

13.  To  avoid  scrupulously  the  payment  or  donation 
to  the  blind  of  alms,  doles,  pensions  or  other  forms  of 
charity  that  w^ould  encourage  dependence ; 

14.  To  perform  any  other  acts,  within  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  legislature,  in  aiding  the  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  to  reach  a  state  of  independence. 
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